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and small flat bristle brushes, and one or two flat-pointed sables. 
Use poppy oil, with a very little siccatif de Courtray added, if a 
drier is desired. 

For painting in oil colors, use the combinations already given, 
but dilute the paints freely with turpentine, using large round and 
flat bristle brushes to rub or scrub in the colors. This style of 
work is suited to almost any kind of material, from the rough 
burlap to the sheerest muslin. It is especially effective on India 
silk and bolting cloth. 

OorFFspniifnrf* 

FURNISHING AND DECORATING QUERIES. 
A Subscriber, Toledo, O.— (i) For your connecting 
parlors, use for the portieres the felt-like material called "fash- 
ion drapery — " dull Vandyck Red, or wine-color, for the front 
room, and golden olive for the rear parlor. (2) Make the mantel 
of pine, and paint it to suit the trim of room— three shades of 
citron. (3) •* East or West, Home is Best," might serve as a 
motto. If the mantel is to be carved, it should, of course, be of 
some hard wood. (4) Paint the bedroom walls pale robin's egg 
blue, the ceiling maize-color, the cornice cream white. (5) No 
"design of trumpet- vine" has been given in The Art Amateur, 
but we are contemplating publishing one as soon as feasible. 

Sir : Is there any simple way by which a woman can 
tint the walls of a bedroom ? They are white, putty finish, and 
the wood work is oiled pine. If so, please give directions for mix- 
ing and applying. Also what tint would be preferable ? . The 
prevailing color of the furnishings is yellow. Could stencils be 
used for a border, or are they too difficult to handle ? 

A Subscriber, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Use Devoe's fresco colors, which come put up in glass jars ; 
mix with glue size, as directed, and apply with a wide brush. 
Tint the walls and ceiling a warm reddish buff. Stencilling, gen- 
erally, is found too difficult for an amateur to attempt. 

Sir : I wish to furnish an octagonal dining-room. 
There are three windows, three doors. The room is finished in 
walnut. The walls are to be hung with oak and walnut panels 
of game. What style of paper would show the panels to the best 
advantage ? Mrs. S. C. M., Nashville, Tenn. 

A figured paper would detract from the appearance of the game 
panels. Paint fhe walls a rich golden olive and the ceiling yel- 
lowish terra cotta. 

A JAPANESE SWORD-GUARD INSCRIPTION. 

Sir : Can you give me the translation of the enclosed 
inscription found on a Japanese sword in my possession? In the 
articles by Mr. Shugio these characters are not given. 

A. K., Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. 

The inscription you enclosed was shown to Mr. Shugio, who re- 
plies as follows : " The signature is that of the well-known artist, 
Mogarashi Soden, of Hikone. The words are : ' Mogarashi Nindo 
Soden Seisu/ or : ' made by Mogarashi Nindo Soden.' I think I 
mentioned this artist in one of my ' Talks' in The Art Amateur, 
but I may have spoken of him as * Mogarashi Soden/ which is 
the more used in Japan. ' Nindo ' was adopted by him in later 
years, and it is used on his later work. He has still other signa- 
tures besides those this correspondent inquires about. They are 
as follows : 
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HINTS CONCERNING PAINTING IN OILS. 

M. B. C, Ashford, Conn. — To paint purple wistaria 
in oil colors, use white, permanent blue or cobalt, and madder lake 
qualified by a little ivory black. In the lighter tones add a very 
little light cadmium, of course using more white. 

T. M. S., Washington, D. C. — Any color maybe made 
transparent by adding sufficient oil to it (either linseed or French 
poppy oil will do, the latter being best). The transparent colors 
can be made opaque by mixing white paint with them. Siccatif 
de Courtray should be added in the proportion of one drop to five 
of oil. It is well to put on the paint very heavily at first, using 
large brushes Preserve the small details for finishing, when finer 
brushes may be used. 

Subscriber, Valparaiso, Ind.— In painting portraits 
(or, in fact, any subject), the colors are not put on clear and then 
blended ; nor is white used as you suggest. Several colors are 
mixed together on the palette to form one tone. The process of 
preparing and putting on colors is in itself a matter of serious 
study with artists, and cannot be treated of in a paragraph. The 
modern French method is much used now. This teaches one to 



find the colors forming the medium tint for the first painting, 
avoiding all small details at the beginning. The high lights and 
deeper shadows are added later, as well as all the details and fine 
touches in finishing. It would help you greatly to study some 
good text-book on the subject. You will find the information 
you need in regard to mixing colors, and also the modern methods 
of painting, in Frank Fowler's " Oil Painting," published by 
Cassell&Co., N. Y. 

J. E. G., Clarendon, Tex. — Vandyck brown and mad- 
der brown are the most transparent browns that can be recom- 
mended. Asphaltum, mummy and bitumen are even more trans- 
parent, but unsafe colors, as they will change color and crack in 
course of time. Any good yellow cadmium or yellow ochre, 
gold ochre, etc., may be rendered transparent by mixing the color 
with pure French poppy-oil. Other oils will serve the purpose, 
but this is the best. 

THE PAINTING OF PEARS. 

H. S., Buffalo. — Yes. In painting a pear, the ground 
painting may be done in a similar manner to that of the peach, 
but the finishing is quite different. It being a much coarser and 
less refined fruit, more positive colors and less delicate tints are 
used. For instance, when the pear is thoroughly matured and 
fully ripe it is generally of a golden yellow ; many pears have a 
bright blush on the side which has been exposed to the sun. For 
the yellow use light and deep cadmium and yellow ochre ; in the 
shadow, deep cadmium, raw umber and burnt Sienna ; for the red 
flush, vermilion and burnt Sienna ; in the deepest shadow, a little 
Vandyck brown. Particular attention must be given to the spot of 
direct light. Remember, it is never pure white, but rather a gray, 
and partakes, in a measure, of the color beneath ; it should be 
lost by subtle gradations in the surrounding tones. Most " duch- 
ess" pears are rough and swarthy, and of an uneven surface, 
abounding in patches of rich browns, and greens, all of which pe- 
culiarities give the artist fine opportunities for strength of effect 
and fascinating color. A few mellow pears disposed in a careless 
manner upon a piece of deep maroon or crimson plush sometimes 
is very effective. 

THE CARE OF BRUSHES. 

B. L. T., Montpelier, Vt., writes : " After using my 
brushes, I lay the hairs smooth and coat them with lard to keep 
them soft and preserve them from moths. Does this injure the 
brushes ? I have never seen it advised in any instruction book." 
We presume that your brushes are for oil painting, and are 
therefore of bristle. We never heard of moths attacking these. 
If it be necessary to soften them, we should recommend linseed- 
oil for the purpose in preference to lard. Brushes should, as 
soon as possible after use, be washed with soap in warm water. 
Afterward they should be rinsed in cold water, and then dried 
with a cloth. The very best way to smooth the bristles and keep 
them in shape is to pass them between the lips after they have 
been dried. 

TO KEEP FLOWERS FRESH. 

B. T., Cleveland, O. — You do not seem to know that 
most flowers can be kept fresh for several days by taking proper 
precautions. Some months ago we told how the stems should 
always be cut under water to prevent the flowers " catching 
cold," which they do literally when the pores of the stalks are 
exposed to the outside air during the trimming. Another way is 
recommended by a writer in the New York Sun, who tells ladies 
that the flowers they wear may be made to last much longer than 
ordinarily " if they will surround the stems with moistened pow- 
dered willow charcoal," which is "to be wrapped in a little bed 
of moss, and covered with a bit of green tissue paper to prevent 
the charcoal from sifting through the moss." What is more im- 
portant to flower painters is the statement that " a teaspoonful of 
powdered charcoal put in a ewer of water will preserve a bouquet 
of cut flowers for several days if the stems of the flowers are cut 
each day, as the broken end of the flower stem withers and closes 
the openings through which the blossom receives its nourishment." 



CHINA-PAINTING QUERIES. 

S., Boston. — The dark blue of Dresden porcelain used 
to be a secret, and may still be so, although a few years ago a 
visitor to the Meissen Pottery was told that it was simply cobalt. 
Other ingredients unknown may, however, be added to it. 

B., Newark, N. J. — To paint cherries on china, put the 
color on rather thinly, with plenty of spared light. They are pretty 
on their leafy branches, or gathered in clusters with their long green 
stems unbroken. Cherries that are of a light yellowish tint, with 
but a slight shade of red, may have an even tinting of two parts 
mixing yellow and one part orange yellow ; then rather dry car- 
mine may be lightly dabbed on the red part with a soft blending 
brush. 

Subscriber, Brooklyn.— (1) You will find just what 
you want in the colored studies recently published by the Misses 
Osgood, Broadway, corner Fourteenth Street. Each plate is care- 
fully colored by hand, and with it goes a tracing of the outline of 
the design and full printed directions for treatment. We have 
examined several of these studies and can recommend them as 
thoroughly practical aids for china painters. (2) A large variety 
of white china for decoration is to be found at the rooms of W. 
H. Lawton, 88 Fifth Avenue. 

S. P., Montreal.— (1) Mrs. Frackelton's "Tried by 
Fire" is published by D. Appleton & Co., New York. It is a 
rather expensive book, containing several colored plates, some of 
which will be found of practical value to the amateur. (2) Of 
Mrs. Frackelton's gas kiln for firing china, we are not able to 
speak from experience ; but we have heard that it works well. 



KERAMOS, Toledo. — The prepared gold is well in its 
way ; but it is best, of course, to procure the pure gold if possible. 
In dissolving coin, in muriatic acid, for the purpose, the alloy is 
precipitated, and the gold solution must be carefully poured off 
before the gold is precipitated to avoid mixing the alloy with it 
and so injuring its color. The purer the gold, therefore, the less 
danger there would be of injury from alloy. We do not think, 
however, that the difficulty of getting rid of the alloy is sufficient 
to render the use of gold coin inadvisable, as it is the most con- 
venient form in which to procure the gold. 

A Michigan Reader. — (i) Turpentine is preferable 
to lavender oil as a continual medium in china painting, for the 
reason that it dries almost immediately. Lavender oil is good to 
rub the paints up on the palette if you wish to keep them open ; 
but even this is not really necessary, as turpentine answers very 
well. For some colors, such as mixing yellow, which dries very 
quickly, the lavender oil is very good indeed. There are other 
colors also which dry quickly on the palette, such as violet of iron 
and apple green. You will soon make the distinction. It is well 
to rub these up with lavender oil. But do not use it for washing 
out the brush during the painting. Most persons are careful in 
the use of lavender oil, as it is expensive and very volatile. (2) 
The Roman gold of good quality ought not to wear off if it is not 
painted on too thick and is well fired. 

P. L. N., Hagerstown. — The use of the steel knife is 
discouraged by teachers generally in rubbing up the different 
preparations of gold. It is believed, even by foreign decorators, 
that iron has an influence on gold when subjected to great heat. 
Some have gone so far as to say that the iron pot used in ama- 
teur kilns to hold the china, ought to be made of fire bricks in- 
stead, when articles decorated with gold are to be fired. In her 
article on the treatment of gold, in the November number, Mrs. 
Kellogg gave the united testimony of many teachers. In the 
February article she apparently refutes this, by giving the opinion 
of a teacher of eight years' constant practice in gold decoration. 
This person keeps a special steel knife for the gold, rubbing it off 
each time, as if it was color. After so long an experience she 
can detect no alteration in the gold hues after firing. These opin- 
ions are good for all they are worth. Iu china painting more 
than any other branch of art, is subjected to the severest test 
known — that of fire. The degree of heat alone is enough to 
change the whole scheme of color. Individual experience is the 
surest and safest test. 



PRINTING FROM PAPER NEGA TIVES. 

Sir : I would be very much obliged for any hints on 
developing and printing from paper negatives. I have been fairly 
successful with the ordinary dry plates. How can I tell when 
they are developed and fixed ? The wretched failure I send is 
my best attempt. It was exposed in bright sunlight for three 
hours, but with no effect. The paper was the blue, which I am in 
the habit of using for proofs. The picture I send was taken in 
the ordinary time — a short second. I kept it in the developer 
about twice as long as I do the glass plates. I have tried taking 
pictures on the paper negatives with the drop shutter, as well as 
the cop, and have developed the negatives with the same develop- 
er, which has given very good results with glass, keeping them in 
it the same time as the glass ones, and longer, till the last, which 
was twice as long. I use the translucine sold with the negative 
paper, but my book says the negatives can be printed from with- 
out it. M. W. R. 

Our photographic editor, to whom your letter has been refer- 
red, replies as follows : Films on paper are developed precisely 
like glass plates. The only difficulty lies in estimating the proper 
degree of density, owing to the opaqueness of the paper, but the 
difficulty is overcome by a little practice. My own custom is to 
use a developer rather weak in alkali and to develop until the 
image seems to sink into the film. To avoid staining the paper, 
it is necessary to use a large amount of sulphite of soda in the 
developer. I have always had good results with the formulae 
sent out with the paper. Paper negatives must be left in the 
fixing bath until an examination by transmitted white light shows 
them to be evenly translucent, with no dark spots. These paper 
films may be printed from either oiled or unoiled, and the method 
is the same as with glass. 



SOME POINTS ABOUT PERSPECTIVE. 

Sir: In all the handbooks on drawing and sketching 
that I have run across, I have failed to find just the piece of infor- 
mation that I require. I am very fond of sketching with pencil 
and brush from nature, but am sometimes greatly bothered about 
the perspective. Of course I know enough not to commit such a 
monstrosity as Hogarth has satirically delineated in his "preface 
to Kirby's perspective." It is the starting of the drawing that oc- 
casionally perplexes me. It is all very well to tell the tyro that the 
horizon line should be about one fifth up from the lower edge of 
the canvas, but in my sketching in this mountainous and wooded 
country, I should have to take a trip up in a balloon or climb a 
tree to discern the horizon. Can you not give me a few hints as 
to the commencing of a sketch, the fixing of the size of the fore- 
ground in proportion to the size of the canvas ? Suppose I were 
on the bank of a river which was fifty or a hundred feet wide at 
the point I should select for a seat, and I wished to sketch the 
cliffs, woods and bank across the stream, what point in the land- 
scape should I select as the centre of the sketch ? 

B. L. T., Montpelier, Vt. 

To fix the point of sight through which the horizon line passes 
is easy enough even if the apparent line of demarcation between 
sky and land is intercepted by mountains or forests. The point 
of sight is invariably level with the eye of the spectator, no mat- 
ter what the altitude of his standpoint may be. Therefore if you 
hold a pencil horizontally at arm's length exactly on a level with 
your eyes, and close one eye, you will see clearly where the pencil 
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divides the view, and on that level fix the horizon line. To find 
the point of sight, hold the pencil vertically, still at arm's length, 
and exactly where it cuts the horizon line is the point of sight. 
Remember that the point of sight is not necessarily in the centre 
of the picture, but it must be exactly facing you, whatever your 
position. Thus, if you are about to draw an interior, and are 
placed not in the middle of the room, but a little to the left or 
right, the point of sight will be exactly opposite to you and not 
in the centre of the room, as one ignorant of the elementary rules 
of perspective might suppose. 

Having found the horizon line in the scene before you, place it, 
as a general rule, about one third from the lower edge of the 
picture. At this height the most pleasing effects are obtainable. 

The size of objects in the foreground must be determined by 
the expanse of view you include in the picture. If the objects 
you are sketching are quite near to you, of course the extent of 
the view will be much more limited than if you wish to portray 
say the banks, trees, etc., on the other side of a lake or river. In 
order to ascertain exactly how much may be included in your 
sketch, no matter if the scene be near or distant, take a card- 
board mount fitting exactly the size of your canvas or paper, hold 
it in an upright position in front of you, and, looking through it 
without turning your head, you will find it frames in the view 
before you to the proper dimensions for your sketch. Study 
well what you see within these limits, and you can easily deter- 
mine the proportions of the scene to be depicted in the allotted 
space. 

It is a good plan before deciding on your standpoint to move 
from place to place in order to ascertain by the aid of your frame 
from what particular position you may obtain the most telling 
effects. Always endeavor to make your sketch interesting by 
concentrating the attention on some particular point. Remem- 
ber that early morning or near sunset are the best times for 
sketching, because at noon when the sun is high in the heavens 
the beautiful effects gained from broad and lengthened shadows 
are lost, and there is a sameness and monotony about nature in 
the full blaze of day very unpleasing to an artistic sense. Still- 
life painting is an excellent preparation for sketching from nature, 
since it teaches you the values of contrasting colors, besides train- . 
ing your eye and hand in correctness of drawing and a right per- 
ception of light, shade and cast shadows, all of which are more 
difficult to appreciate in a wider field of observation. 



A. B. W., Santa Clara, Cal., wants to know (i) " how 
to preserve the polish on brass and copper repousse work," and 
(2) asks for the address of some one from whom he can buy de- 
signs for wood-carving. — (1) French copal varnish, with essence 
of lavender ; it may be bought at any paint shop. (2) Write to 
Henri L. Bouche, 857 Broadway, New York. 

M. — (1) You will find the information you seek about 
etching on metal in the present issue of the magazine. (2) In 



DYE PAINTING AND TAPESTRY PAINTING. 
READER.— In what is called " dye painting" (tapestry 
painting is quite different), oil colors are used, thinned with tur- 
pentine. They are put on with a stiff bristle brush and well 
rubbed into the material, which may be canvas, burlaps, coarse 
linen or fine India silk. The outlines should be securely defined 
with lead-pencil or sepia and a camel's-hair brush. This way of 
working with ordinary oil colors, which may be combined freely, 
is much better than the old way of using " dyes," which were hard 
to manage and were not durable. True tapestry painting is 
better still ; but it is a more serious undertaking, particularly as 
regards the cost of the materials to be used. 

ART ME TA L WORK. 
Leota, Glencoe, la. — Etching on metal is done by 
means of a dilute solution of any acid that will attack tire metal. 
Nitric acid is used for zinc and perchloride of iron for copper, 
bronze and steel. We give two formulae : (1) Nitric acid, % 
ounce ; water, 10 ounces ; (2) perchloride of iron, 1 dram, water, 
40 ounces ; hydrochloric acid, 20 drops. Read Benn Pitman's 
article on etching on metals, in the present issue of the magazine. 




CYLINDER BOILER AND GAS STOVE USED FOR 
STEAMING TAPESTRIES. 

PUBLISHED FOR J. P., BOSTON, SUBSCRIBER, TRENTON, AND OTHERS. 
(FOR DESCRIPTION, SKE PACE 102.) 

r^ply to your inquiry, if we can refer you to ' ' any work on chasing 
and beating silver, or anything on silversmithing in general," we 
would say that we know of no book of the kind in English. 
There is in French, however, the admirable "Manuel du Cisel- 
eur," by Gamier, which describes everything about silversmiths' 
work. 

SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 

M. A. T\, Blairsville, Pa.— If the oil colors had been 
painted on the vase with some stiff varnish (white, of course) as a 



medium, or even with siccatif, the colors would have adhered to 
the surface. As it is, the only thing you can do now is to apply 
the varnish, and if it still crackles off, it will have to be repainted. 

S. Bros., Troy, N. Y. — We know nothing about 
" French art transfer studies,' 

M. E. D., Hightstown, N. J.— (1) We shall try to act 
on your suggestion. (2) The only G. L. Brown we know of is 
George Lewis Brown, a well-known painter of hunting scenes, 
who is said to be a Frenchman, despite his English name. But 
this can hardly be the Brown who painted your picture — that is, if 
you have read the date on the canvas correctly. 

S. B., Boston, and others. — Studies of all kinds 
for copying in oils and water-colors are rented by the week by 
Mrs. F. A. Owen, 304 North Street, Burlington, Vt.; Mrs. Isabel 
Gordon, Kinsman's Block, Springfield, Mass.; Miss Lee, Box 
171, Brooklyn, N. Y. We know nothing of the merits of these 
studies. No doubt catalogues and full particulars would be sent 
on application. 

H. M., Fincastle, asks for a colored study of a horse's 
head. At present there is no such special study on our list ; but 
in the October number of The Art Amateur, or, possibly earlier, 
there will appear the first of two or three profusely illustrated ar- 
ticles on painting horses, and one of the colored supplements of 
the number will be an admirable full-length study of a horse taken 
from a painting from life by the famous artist, Jan Chelminski. 
(2) Free instruction in painting is given at the Cooper Institute, 
New York. If you will send a stamped envelope to the Manager 
of the Art Classes for a prospectus of the conditions of entrance, 
you will doubtless receive full particulars. (3) We know nothing 
about the art schools at Washington. 

A. A. B., Kissimmee, Fla. — (1) To take a cast in 
plaster-of-Paris of a clay model is not easy for one who has never 
seen the thing done, especially if the model is in the round ; for 
in that case the mould has to be made in sections. The mould 
is well greased before the plaster-of-Paris is poured into it, to 
prevent any of the latter sticking to the sides. (2) You refer 
probably to what is miscalled " Barbotine" ware. No ; decorat- 
ing the raised flowers on such vases is not a particularly artistic 
occupation. (3) " Gouache" painting is simply painting in water- 
colors made opaque by mixing with each transparent color a 
little " body" color. Chinese white is generally used for that 
purpose. (4) Lincrusta is sold in panels or by the yard for deco- 
ration. (5) Illustrations for reproduction are sometimes made 
in crayon, but pen and ink is by far the more common. A reduc- 
tion of a third is generally enough to allow for. (6) The platter 
for the fish set in The Art Amateur was published in June, 1888. 

The Salmagundi Club, on March 1st, elected 

the following officers for the ensuing year : President, C. Y. Tur- 
ner ; Vice-President, B. F. Fitz ; Recording Secretary, R, C. 
Minor ; Corresponding Secretary, Joseph Lauber ; Treasurer, A. C. 
Morgan ; Executive Committee : C. Y. Turner, B. F. Fitz, A. 
Schilling, A. C. Morgan, C. H. Eaton, H. Hamilton and Bruce 
Crane ; Trustees : C. Y. Turner, B. F. Fitz, A. C. Morgan, C. H. 
Eaton and W. V. Birney ; Art Committee : C. H. Eaton, Ho- 
ratio Walker, Percy Moran, F. C. Jones, and R. F. Bloodgood. 
The club's cosey quarters are at 121 Fifth Avenue, where it occu- 
pies the second floor over Wallace's restaurant, which ^supplies 
the creature comforts of the members. Apart from its social 
meetings, the Salmagundi has monthly or bi-monthly exhibitions 
of pictures by its own men. Only artists are eligible for member- 
ship. One hundred and fifteen is the present number on the roll. 



VOUGA & CO., 

Fine Art Publishers, 

FINEST LINE OF STUDIES IN FLOWERS, 
LANDSCAPES, OLEOGRAPHS, ETC. 

32 Walker Street, New York 

On sale at all Art Stores. 



ANTHONY'S Amateur 
,™ lj Photographic Outfits 

include the Patent Detective, 
Fairy., Novel, Bijou and Bicycle 
Cameras. Illustrated Catalogues 
free. 

E. & H. T Anthony & Co., 

591 Broadway, N. Y. 




DO YOU 
WRITE? 

Postage is 16 cents per lb. 
Express often cheaper. 
We make a specialty of 

Wedding & Visiting 
Cards, Stamping.etc. 

Send/or Samples. 



If so, and you desire fashionable writing-paper at reasonable prices, ask your 
stationer for 

Boston Linen, Boston Bond, Bunker Hill Linen. 

These papers have gained a reputation in every State and 1 erntory in the 
Union on account of their excellent quality and reasonable price. If your 
stationer does not keep them, send us three two-cent stamps for our complete 
samples of paper, representing more than 

2<o Varieties which we sell by the Pound. 
^SAMUEL WARD CO., (Incorporated), 

Wholesale and Retail Paper Merchants, Stationers and Engravers. 
Nos. 49-51 Franklin St., formerly of 184 Devonshire St., Boston. 
jpjp°° Dealers shmi'd correspond with us. 
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""HK "PERFECT" Solar 
_ Sketching Camera.— En- 
larges Photographs, Natural 
1 Landscapes, Studies, etc.. on 
\ working m.aterial, any size. En- 
close stamp. Mrs. Carkie 
Lou nsbury, Bath-on-Hudson, Albany, N. Y. 

ETCHING MATERIALS: 

Copper Plates, Tools, etc. Sole makers of " Sands " 

Etching Ground. 

JOHN SELLERS & SONS, 

17 Dey Street, New York. 



rOW FOR CHINA DECORATIONS, 

U after ROYAL WORCESTER DESIGNS. 

Light green, brown, red, purple, roman, platinum 
and other shades, dead gold, on glass palettes, with 
directions for use. Price, $i.oc. Manufactured by 
THEODORE WALTER, 17 Boylston Place, 
Boston. 

Firing and Gilding for Amateurs. 
Send for price list. Dealers supplied. 




PATENT 

Portable Kilns, 

FOR FIRING DECORA- 
TED CHINA. 
4 Sizes for Charcoal. 1 Size 
for Gas. 
Send for Circular, 

Stearns Fitch & Co., 

Sl'RlNGFIELD, OHIO. 



JOSEPH GIL L0TT 'C 
J -STEEL PENS.-iJ 

FOR ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, 

Nos. 6sg (Crow-quill), 290 and 291. 
FOR FINE WRITING, 

No. 303, and Ladies', 17°. 
FOR BROAD WRITING, 

Nos. 294, 389 and Stub Point, 849. 
FOR GENERAL WRITING, 

Nos. 404, 332, 390 and 604. 

Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St., N.Y. 

HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 

Sold by ALL DEALERS throughout the World 

Gold Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. 




IMPROVED PALETTE CUP. 



The great advantage 
of this cup over the 
old style is that from 
the shape, the con- 
tents willnot be easily 
spilled when the cup is in use 
on the palette ; all impurities 
will settle into the hollow of 
the base, and the cup can be 
easily cleansed ; also, the fur- 
ther convenience of a tight 
cover. If your dealer does 
not have it, send 15 cents for a sample,— N. E. 
MONTROSS, Artists' Materials, 1380 B'way, N. Y. 



^M 



Pat. Sept. 8, 1885. 



DIXON'S 

AMERICAN GRAPHITE 

ARTISTS' PENCILS 




ARE UNEQUALLED FOR UNIFORMITY 

OF GRADING, AND SMOOTH, 

TOUGH LEADS. 

If your stationer does not keep them, it will pay 
you to mention Art Amateur and send 16 cents in 
stamps to the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey 
City, N. J., for samples worth double the money. 



KERAMIC KILN, 

FOR FIRING DECORATED GLASS, CHINA 

AND BISQUE. 
[Patent applied for.] 
The Keramic Kiln fires with gas, wood, charcoal or 
coke. Firing pots of all sizes. Kilns from $10.00 
up. Best kiln ever designed for am.iteurs, fires in 30 
minutes at cost of 3 cents. Keramic Test Rod en- 
sures perfect firing. Book of Instruction, 25 cents, 
postpaid. Agents : Frank Pope, 127 Tremont Street, 
Boston ; J. Marsching & Co., 27 Park Place, New 
York ; and M. T. Wynne, 65 East 13th Street, New 
York, where public gas firing is conducted daily, 2 to 
4 P.M., by F. E. Hall, inventor of the kiln. 

Permanent P. O. address : Box 12, Catskill, N. Y. 

Send for circular. 



A. F. MULLER, 

HABIT MAKER. 
EQUESTRIAN COSTUMES 

For Ladies and Gentlemen a Specialty. 




Inventor and Patentee of the 

IMPROVED AMERICAN RIDING- 
HABIT SKIRT. 

Unsurpassed in Fit, Elegance, Com/or t, and Safety. 

14 West 23d Street, 

Opp. Fifth Ave. Hotel, NEW YORK. 



FANCY WOOD FLOORS, 

Boi'ders for Rugs, 

BOUGHTON & 

TERWILLIGER, 

23d STREET, 

Under 5th Avenue Hotel, N. Y t 







